Jorge Pena and his dog, Chiquita. 


Ariel Boone 


Oakland opens safe parking RV 


site as vehicle evictions roll on 


By ‘Atiel Boone 


JORGE Pefia walked his tiny © 
dog, Chiquita, around the inside: 
perimeter of 711 71st Avenue in 
Oakland, behind the RVs parked 
neatly facing each other, stopping 
to say hello to his neighbor sitting 
in the shade. He is one of the 
first residents of Oakland’s new, 
invite-only “safe RV lot” next to 
Coliseum BART, and he calls it a 

“godsend.” 


ioe was denied payment for a ma- 
jor job, one thing led-to another, 
and he found himself living in 
his RV. He had a stroke the same 
month he moved into the RV site, 


but he didn’t tell his family, who - 


had previously offered to take 
him in, because he didn’t want to 
worry them. He now sees a nurse 
practitioner at the nearby East- 
mont Mall who helps him with 
his heart. He gestured to the RV 
lot behind him: “This right here 


the lot had nearly filled to capac- 
ity. The noise from BART trains 
overhead and passing cars from 
the street reverberate across the 
block, and the sidewalk outside 
is also a taxi line. But standing 
in the line of RVs, they block the 
noise, and it feels peaceful and 
quiet. People were keeping cool 
in the shade between their vehi- 
cles, as the temperature climbed 
to 91° over hot pavement. 

The site, which is operated 


Jorge, who is 63, used to have revived me.” 


a painting business. He says after 


The day Street Spirit visited, 


Safe parking continues on page 9 
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A jail is not a 


Comments on the potential use of 
the Glenn Dyer Jail as a homeless 
shelter. : 


———— COMMENTARY ——— 
By Kevin D. Sawyer 


_ WHEN the problem of homelessness was in its 
infancy and jails were expanding to greet new “cli- 
ents” each day, the issue concerning the growing 
number of unsheltered people on the street was 
practically invisible. 

Years later, two wars overseas, and a financial 
meltdown created The Great Recession. In the 
wake of these events, thousands of people were 
forced to live on the streets, and federal, state and 
local governments seemingly turned a blind eye 
to the swelling problem of homelessness, while 
prisoners remained immune to it. 

Fast forward to the present, Oakland has an 
empty jail, and people are still living on the street. 
The solution? Lock ‘em up. Sort of.-Officials want 
to house the homeless in a lockup facility. 


“If approved, it could be the first jail facility 
to be turned into.a homeless:shelter in :Califor- 
nia,” the San Francisco Chronicle reported. Some 


government officials may see that as a respectable - 
solution to what has been a slow-moving crisis in 
play for more than a decade. 
“This is an incredible opportunity because it’s 
this huge piece of land in the middle of downtown 
Oakland with multiple buildings that could be re- 
developed,” said Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin, 
the Chronicle reported. “I do think given the 
severity of the crisis, we do have to think outside 
_the box.” 
How is placing someone in a jail box thinking 
outside the box? Thinking inside the box is what 
tough-on-crime pundits and government officials 


Jail continues on page 7 


Why does homelessness follow trans teens? 


A new:study sheds light on a well-known problem. 


By Sarah Holder 

THE decision to leave home wasn’t easy for 
Greyson. After his mother was deported to Mexico, 
he’d been almost single-handedly taking care of his 
two younger sisters and his father, who was addict- . 
ed to drugs. When he was 15, the family made plans 
to move from California’s East Bay down to Mexi- 
co, too. As a trans person, Greyson was scared. He 
had heard horror stories of beatings and assaults-of 
LGBTQ people. 

“It’s dangerous existing [there],” said Craven 
who didn’t share his last name. “It was either get 
murdered, kill myself, or run away. ” He chose the - 
third option. 

That landed him in a homeless shelter in West 
Oakland for the next four days. There, Greyson 
found something he’s never known: peers who 
welcomed him. “It was my first real taste of having 
queer feat he said. “It was wild how many there 
were.’ 

From the shelter, Greyson went to two mental 


hospitals, and then a series of foster care group 
homes in the Bay Area. When he spoke to CityLab 
last month in Berkeley, he said he was about to be 
kicked out of the latest housing program in Wal- 
nut Creek. He hoped to find an apartment with his 
girlfriend. “I might actually end up homeless for a 


bit, which is going to suck,” he said. “It’s better than . 


my family.” 

Greyson’s story is just one in a iors of many 
from trans and non-binary people who are un- 
housed, unsheltered, or unsure where they’Il find a 
place to:sleep next. Though trans people only make 
up a fraction of a percentage of the entire popula- 
tion of people living in homelessness, a significant 
proportion of transgender Americans—about a 
third, according:to a 2015 survey—become homeless 
at some point in their lives. National figures from 
the 2018 point-in-time (PIT)count reveal that they’re 
more likely to be unsheltered than other popula- 
tions. And of all the trans and non-binary homeless 


Trans youth continues on page 8 
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FIRST-PERSON ———— 


By Andy Pope 


As the homelessness crisis worsens, cities all 

over the U.S. are desperately trying to come up with 
- solutions. California, for example, is 
in a frenzy to build new home- 

- less shelters that will fit thou- 
sands. of new shelter beds. 

. The state is so desperate to 
get more people inside that 
last month, Sacramento 
Mayor Darrell Steinberg 
wrote an op-ed to. the LA: 

Times in which he said that 

“homeless people should 

have a legal right to shelter and 

an obligation to use it.” Obligation? 

To obligate homeless people to sleep in shelters is a 

violation of their constitutional rights. Where a per- 

son sleeps should be up to that individual, so long 
as they are not sleeping on private property. 

Now, it would definitely be a good thing to in- 
crease California’s shelter capacity. But aside from 
the issue of human rights, there are many practical 
reasons why to force homeless people to sleep in 
shelters is not a good thing. One of them is that 
there is no way that one shelter program will be able 
to fit the needs of the diverse group of individuals 
who make up California’s homeless community. 

This seems to be a trend in how the general pop- 
ulation thinks about “the homeless.” Our society 
appears to be obsessed with putting people into 
boxes. Rather than take the time to actually get to 
know an individual for who they are uniquely, we 
like to make snap judgments about them according 
to their appearance. For example, if a man is seen 
flying a sign on a sidewalk, we think: “That guy’s a 


lazy bum.” Why a lazy bum? Couldn’t that guy just 


be down on his luck? . 

In my personal experience, I have never been 
stigmatized more than when I was a homeless 
person. I was lumped into the same box as virtually 
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housing: One size does not fit all 


every one of my fellow homeless people. And when 
solutions were offered to end ny homelessness, 


I found there was an alarming “one size fits all” 
approach. My personal etry, if even listened f0, was 


disregarded completely. - 

“You're homeless?” one nel say. “Here! s what 
you do. I’ve: Bot a lead ona live-in. drug rehabilita- 
tion program.” 

Now, there are a number of flaws with that kind 
of reasoning. First of all, it presupposes that home- 


lessness and drug addiction are synonymous. This 


is fallacious. On the other hand, many people who 
live indoors are severely addicted to all kinds of 
drugs. They just don’t let anyone see it. ae 

Secondly, suppose a person is a drug addict. Is 

a “live-in drug rehabilitation - 

program” necessarily the 
solution for them? There are 
twelve-step programs, sober 
living environments, a pro- 
gram at Kaiser called LifeRing, 
and a program called Rational 
Recovery. Similarly, if one is 
homeless, one might be direct- 
ed toward a board-and-care 
home, a live-in psychiatric facility, a halfway house, 
or transitional housing. And those options will work 
for many people. 

I spoke with a formerly homeless woman who 
enrolled in in a transitional housing facility and _ 


spent seven months there, giving them a percentage - 


of her disability check every month. At the end of 
the seven months, she had:enough money to pay 
the first and last months rent and security deposit 
on a studio apartment. She seemed quite content 


- with her situation the last time I saw her. 


I myself received a call from someone at the 
Berkeley Food and Housing Administration short- 
ly after I left Berkeley. for another state. It turned 
out that my name had come up ona list of senior 
housing options, and they were willing to offer me 


my own one-bedroom apartment/near Lake Merritt. 


» : 
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When solutions were offered to 
end my homelessness, I found 
there was an alarming ‘one size 
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- While that might sound wonderful, it would also 


have kept me in a part of the world where I had 
developed far more detrimental associations than 
beneficial ones. Although I was tempted to drop 
everything and move back to the East Bay for senti- 
mental reasons, I knew deep down that it would be 


_astep backward that could have landed me back on 


the street... 

- This is just one example of two different situa- 
tions that worked for two individual people. If each 
of us had not taken care of our individual needs, . 
the shelter we found may not have lasted. Until, 
as a society, we slow ourselves down enough, and 
open ourselves up enough, to listen to the plethora 
of unique stories that homeless people generally 
tell truthfully, 
we will not come 
close to solving 
the “homeless 
problem.” 

So, while tran- 
sitional housing 
programs and 
halfway houses 
have their place, a 


true solution to the homeless predicament will nev- 


er be reached until we recognize that the homeless 
person is an individual, endowed with rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness no more and 
no less than anyone else on the planet. As long as 
the wall of division that separates a “person” from - 


a “homeless person” still stands, no lasting solution 
will be attained. 


- Homeless No More is a column that features the stories 


of people making the transition from homelessness to 


housing. Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives i in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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Introducing 


‘Right to Exist 


Curbside 


Communities’ 


Meet the group of informal 
settlements upgrading their 


encampments and suing the city 
of Oakland 


——— COMMENTARY ——_— 


Anita de Asis Miralle 


Ricut to Exist Curbside Communities is an 
alliance of unhoused people who came together in 


July 2019 to shed light on the civil rights violations ~ 


that the City of Oakland is perpetrating against its 
unhoused residents. We demand affordable housing 
for Oakland’s displaced and soon to be displaced. 
Until adequate affordable housing is available. for 
Oakland’s curbside residents, Right To Exist is ad- 
vocating for the right to shelter in place, upgrading 
curbside communities, and rallying the community 
support necessary to make their vision a reality. This 
is an effort to work in alignment with Oakland’s 
many unhoused neighbors who are already stand- 


ing up for and asserting our rights. 

Over the last five years, the city has witnessed 
the formation of massive curbside communities like 
Community of Grace or The Wood Street Collective 
that are fully autonomous from city or non-profit 
governance. There are also offshoots of The Vil- 
lage—the human rights movement for curbside 
communities that provides support, services, advo- ” 
cacy and encampment upgrades to dozens of Oak- 


“land’s informal settlements. From January 2017-Jan- 


uary 2019 The Village also created three curbside 
communities. These were the Promise Land, Two 
Three Hunid Tent City, Housing and Dignity Vil- 
lage, which were intentional curbside communities 
built in partnership and co-governance with housed 
residents, community organizations, and curbside 
residents. 

Right to Exist is also using the judicial system’ to 
shed light on the civil rights violations of the city’s 
current policies. With support from Meiklejohn Civil 
Liberties Institute, three of the communities operat- 
ing under the Right to Exist banner are currently su- 
ing the City of Oakland. Two of these communities 
are still standing: one is located on E12th and 16th 
Avenue behind the Burger King in East Oakland. 
The other is located on E12th and 22nd Avenue. _ 
Some residents have been at these locations on and 
off for seven years. A handful were former residents 
of Two Three Hunid Tent City. The third is Housing 
and Dignity Village, which was located in deep East 
Oakland on Edes Avenue until the city evicted them 
in December 2018. The residents of all these curb- — 
side communities are suing the city of Oakland for 
violations of their rights to exist and survive. The 
lawsuits in question are called Shipp vs. Schaff and 
City of Oakland, Bowen vs. The City of Oakland, 
and Miralle vs. City of Oakland. The unhoused 
plaintiffs in these cases assert we are protected by 
our 1st, 4th, 8th and 14th amendment rights. 

Right To Exist Curbside Communities, unhoused 
neighbors across the city, and homeless advocates 
have documented and testified the city constant- 
ly violates these rights through their eviction and 
cleaning practices: 

1. Department of Public Works destroys and 
throws out properties including IDs, work uni- 
forms, medication, family photos, laptops, tents— 
people’s entire lives—despite the official policy 
which states these items are included in a list that 
cannot be thrown away. This practice not only 
violates their own policies, but the constitution 
(4th, 8th and 14th amendments), it causes curbside 
residents deep depression and trauma, setbacks. — 
Residents had expressed that this practice knocks 
our most vulnerable residents off the one foot they 
are standing on. 
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An encampment prepares for an upgrade in East Oakland 


2. The city’s policy also states that no one’s prop- 
erty can be touched by City agents while the owner 
of the property are present and that property that 
the resident wants but does not have the ability to 
move will be bagged, tagged and stored for up to 
90 days free of charge by the Department of Public 
Works. 

3. An unnecessary ‘and costly large police force is 
present at every eviction and clean-up: This large 
police presence makes curbside residents feel crim- 
inalized, triggered, threatened and unsafe. (8th and 
14th amendments). 

Housing is a human right. The United Nations 
said it is the responsibility of governments to pro- 


vide housing for its residents. And when a govern- _ 


ment fails to provide this, creating curbside com- 


~ munities is the act of human beings asserting and-- 


achieving that right by any means when the inte 


_,.servants have failed. 


The number one priority of the city shouldn’t 


be millions of dollars into temporary tool sheds. 


Instead, Right to Exist asserts that they should be 


Right To Exist is advocating for 
sheltering in place, 
upgrading encampments, and 
rallying COTS UEY: 


putting millions of dollars into: 

1. Housing built for regular folks from The Town. 
Over the next six years, the city of Oakland has 
approved 50,000 units of market rate and above 
market rate housing units. In these same 6 years, 
the city has approved 1,100 units of what they call 
affordable housing. In 2019 “affordable” housing is 
for people making $79,000 a year. And in the next 6 
years there are 250 units for no income, low income 
and working class residents. 

2. Upgrading the quality of life in all encamp- 
ments across the city. The Homeless Advocacy 
Working Group (HAWG) have been tirelessly pres- 
suring the City and County to provide portapotties, 
showers, trash services, clean drinking water, pota- 
ble water and solar power in the 80 known curbside 
communities across Oakland. 


throughout Oakland. Right to Exist is hoping to be 


their encampments with the support of The Village. 

At the E12 and 16th Avenue location, The Village 
volunteer builders are working with residents to 
build more solid homes and a community kitchen. 
At E12th and 22nd Avenue location The Village 
volunteers are working with residents to deal with 
the massive illegal dumping happening at the site 
by housed folks and businesses. On both sites, The 
Village is supporting the residents towards develop- 
ing solid decision making process, roles and respon- 
sibilities and also fundraising for portapotties /clean 
drinking water /showers/building materials. 

This past June, homeless advocates were able to 
persuade city council to include $600,000 a year in 
The City budget to support self-governed encamp- 
ments such as Right To Exist Curbside Communities 


able to have some of these funds applied to their,en- 
campments upgrades, but the bureaucratic process 


-is slower than a snail. So in the meantime, residents 


are pooling their curbside community resources and 
The Village is supporting with fundraising efforts. 
To stay in the loop about issues affecting your 
unhoused neighbors check out The Village on 
Facebook, The Village website, or HAWG Home- 
less Advocacy Working Group on Facebook. Also 


- if you would like to support our efforts of asserting 


our human right to housing, clean water and food 
please contact Right To Exist Curbside Communi- 
ties’ advocate Needa Bee at 510-355-7010. 

To donate to our encampment upgrade efforts 
please send Home Depot electronic at ude to: 

maowunyo@gmail.com 

Or donate directly to The Village paypal nee 

https: / / www.paypal.com/ paypalme2 / thevil- 
lageinoakland. 

Funds will be used towards clean drinking water, 
hot meals, hygiene supplies, building supplies, 
trash services, towing RVs and Campers to safe 
places, power sources. 


Anita de Asis Miralle, also known as Needa Bee, is a 
mother, educator, mentor, writer, poet, activist, organizer, 
and trouble maker, with a passion for justice and love for 
the masses. 


After three years of advocacy, 
only 20 encampments have 
partial sanitation services. 
Last month the city of Oak- 
land filed a motion asking 
the federal judge to dismiss 
the Shipp vs Schaaf case. On 
August 15, 2019 the judge 
denied the city’s motion. This 
means that encampment will 
be free from threats of evic- 
tion for a while as the drawn 
out legal process continues. 
So until the city comes up 
with an actual solution, Right 
to Exist Curbside Communi- 
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Rebuttal to the SF Chronicle: Visibility for homeless families 


FIRST-PERSON ——_—— 
By Tracey Mixon 


THE San Francisco Chronicle recently published a 
list of Frequently Asked Questions about homeless 
families in San Francisco. This was the question. 
“How many families are homeless, and what's be- 
ing done to help them?” The Chronicle's reply?: 


The 2019 one-night homeless count found 201 
families (612 people), a count similar to the 2017 


one-night count of 190 families (601 persons). 

That means 8 percent of the total counted homeless 
population is made up of families. The Coalition on 
Homelessness says the count is actually much higher, 
pointing out that the school district —using its own 
definition of homelessness —lists more than 2,000 
students as being homeless. And the subcategory of 
chronically homeless people in families grew from 

26 in 2017 to 175 in 2019. However, the city has a 
robust network of programs specifically for homeless 
families, including Compass Family Services and 
Hamilton Families, and it is rare to see families liv- 
ing outside. San Francisco offers 800 family shelter 
beds, a range of rent subsidies for families, and 2,388 
permanent supportive housing beds for families. 


The Chronicle cited some of these figures based on 
the Homeless Point In Time (PIT) count that was 
done earlier this year. But the U.S. Housing and 
Urban Development Department's definition of 
“homeless” that’s used for the PIT count is too nar- 
row and does not reflect the families that are living 
in Single-Resident Occupancy (SRO) hotels or living 
doubled up. These families are considered homeless 
by San Francisco’s expanded definition, as well as 
the federal Department of Education, because of 
negative impacts on children’s development. They 
are denied access to family coordinated entry, which 
means denied any services at all, despite having 
requested shelter. The numbers also do not include 
wait-listed families. These are the city’s hidden 
homeless population. 

According to the SF Unified School District's cu- 
mulative enrollment data, which is collected at the 
end of the school year, there were 2,257 homeless 
students in 2016-2017 and 2,469 in 2017-2018, and 
2,293 as of May 2019. Sixty percent of these families 
are living doubled up. 

In addition, there are families sleeping in vehi- 
cles, afraid to come out of the shadows for fear of 
intervention by Child Protection Services. In order 
to be accepted into family coordinated entry, which 
is pretty much the only way to get rental assistance, 
housing, shelter or any other services, families 
living on the streets must be verified by the HOT 
team. The HOT team must visually see them out on 


the streets, and then record that. Many families wait « 
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for the Homeless Outreach Team to issue a verifica- 
tion of their status, and HOT never shows up. These 
disparities need to be addressed to ensure that all 
homeless families are included—because for many 
children, their doubled-up or SRO situation can be 
just as unsafe as sleeping on the street. We have re- 
ports of young children attempting suicide, a child 
in a wheelchair that can never leave because there is 


no elevator, broken locks where mothers are get- 
ting assaulted in their rooms, children developing 


disabilities and chronic health conditions as a result 
of unhealthy situations and more inside residential 
SRO rooms. 

Doubled up families have parents reporting being 
forced to trade sex for a place to sleep, abuse of their 
children, daily threats, active drug use and other 
situations that make living doubled completely un- 
tenable. When these families seek shelter or housing 
they are turned away flat, as they no longer qualify 
for services under coordinated entry. SRO families 
and doubled up families need to be allowed to _ 
access coordinated entry instead of having to choose 
between sleeping on the streets or living in crowded 
and often unsafe conditions. Even with two-thirds 
of the families not qualifying for shelter—shelter 
seekers are waiting months and months for a bed 
for themselves and their children. 

The San Francisco Board Of Supervisors passed 
an emergency resolution to help these families so 
that they will have access to the Family Coordinated 
Entry system. But more needs to be done to make 
sure that these families are not eventually forced 
to leave San Francisco, where they have ties.to this 
community. 

I am a formerly homeless mother of one. My 
daughter and I just moved into our own apartment 
in the Tenderloin recently. We are fortunate. Many 
other families are not. I have friends who are still 
homeless. I work with dozens of homeless families 
week after week. I am on the frontlines of this crisis 
every single day, trying to seek out the families that 
I can help. 

I am disheartened by the downplaying of family 
homelessness by The Chronicle. 


Tracey Mixon is a peer organizer at the Coalition on 
Homelessness. This article originally appeared in Street 
Sheet, San Francisco’s street newspaper. 
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Alunita Nicola: Mother, survivor, Swiss street paper vendor 
FIRST-PERSON ————- | | | 


By Dina Hungerbihler 


My name is Alunita Nicola. My surname is the 
only thing that I inherited from my father. He died 
when I was less than a month old. Shortly before 
his death my parents fled from Romania to France 
during the Ceausescu dictatorship. My mother was 
heavily pregnant with me at the time. Without a 
husband, she moved back to Romania in order to 
raise her four children. 

We lived in a cabin. I'should probably say “sur- 
vived”, actually. We often 
didn’t have anything to 
eat, there weren’t enough 
clothes for everyone and 
_ Thad to walk more than 
a kilometre to get water. 
I was already an adult at 
ten years old. At that age, 
instead of going to school, 

I started working in the vegetable fields 

in order to financially support my mother. At 19, 

I went to Germany for my first time as a seasonal 
worker, where I picked asparagus and berries. I 
taught myself the alphabet and looked for night 
classes so that I could learn German. I speak my na- 
tive Romanian as well as German, Italian, French— 

and even a little bit of Swiss German. — 

Living in Romania is still difficult. There are not 
any prospects for young people there. Poverty 
and corruption make life difficult. You have to pay 
the doctors, even if you have health insurance. A 

_ few years ago, I nearly died from appendicitis. If 
my mother hadn’t buttered up the doctors, they 
wouldn't have operated on me. : 

I am excited that my 11-year-old son can go to 
school in Switzerland now. Life here for me isn’t 
easy either, but I’m able to survive and my son has 
a future. I fight everyday to earn money to pay the 
rent. I’m just able to make ends meet by selling 


Surprise. I’ve not found another position of per- 
manent employment until now. It’s difficult to find 
work when you don’t have a permanent residence 


permit. The issue is that I need to find a permanent — ; | | Bodara/Surprise 
job again in order to increase my chances of getting 
permanent residence permit. Sometimes the pres- 


sure Of that almost makes me ile) a ae baucliee me. One though, = 0 a long rae aa 

I would like to be independent as ° : A friend of mine y biggest wish is to find a good job. I wou 
_and to earn enough to give my P. eople on the street g ve ne toldme about _ especially like to sell SBB [Swiss Federal Rail- 

son a better life than the oneI — power.. lo yften chat with my Surprise when _— ways] tickets. I’d get to meet different people, like 


had. I would like to teach him 3 . a I was desper- I do through my work with Surprise, and I could 
that you have to work for your CUS tomers. M any of them chang € ately looking help them in their day to day lives. This probably 


money, but that you can also th eir opini on when th ey hear my for work. From — won't happen as I don’t have school qualifications. 


live on it. But how can I do that the first time I However, on the other hand, I’ve learned that I can 
without a permanent residence life S tory. _ walked into the achieve a lot when I work hard. 
permit or a permanent job? | eee Surprise office, 

Luckily, I forget this pressure — det tn ee nae ee ye a are, someone has 
when I’m working for Surprise. | always there for : . 0 a 
People on the street give me power. Many of them me whenever I have needed help. Sometimes I go to Translated by Catherine Castling. This article originally 
encourage me when I’m stuck. I often chat with the Surprise team’s football training, where I often appeared in Surprise, the street newspaper in Basel, Swit- 
my customers. Many of them change their opinion - score goals. When I have some money, I take my son zerland. Courtesy of Surprise/INSP.ngo 
when they hear my life story. Their interest in my to the indoor swimming pool. I often have to save 
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| by Ace Backwords ©1790 | 
[WeS, Z KNOW WHAT YoU NT WHY oH WHY CANNOT A | 
MEAN:!! OUR LOVE WAS DOoM-] | BLACK MAN AND A WHITE Jf | 
ED BY A RACIST, CLOSE~ WOMAN LIVE TOGETHER IN 
PTT MINDED Society THAT woul LD] | PEACE AND HARMONY @!! 4 
| | NEVER LET US BE FREE © A | ALL BECAUSE OF THE HOSTILE 
~ “| | STARES OF A BIGOTED, 
INTOLERABLE WORLD, PoiSoNED 
| BY HATRED AND ACRIMONY !! J 


I Just CAN'T TAKE 
| IT ANYMORE, BAGE // 
|.0’M AFRAID WE'RE 

| GONNA HAVE To oo 
| SEEING tgs OTHER 1 


The “house keys not handcuffs” mural in Clarion Alley, San Francisco. 2016. 
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The county wants to put me in jail so they don’t have to see me 


—— COMMENTARY——— 


By MarKaya Spikes 


I must start off by saying I laughed 

when [heard that Alameda County 
agreed to lease the City of Oakland 
use of the Old North County Jail for 
$1.00 a year. Would the officials who 
had this idea stay in North County? 
Exactly how it is that this is an option 
just because someone else feels like, 
“well it’s better than where you are 
now so this is what I have to offer 
you, take it or leave it”? The jail was 
intended for people to be housed 
there as a form of punishment. It was" 
not intended for unhoused individ- 
uals, which also includes minors 
who are in extreme need of housing 
assistance. 

The county’s so called offer isn’t - 
even a half of a step forward to 
housing the unhoused. Opening more 
shelters isn’t housing the unhoused, 
it’s shuffling them somewhere for 
the short term until they are shuffled 
around again. Many just end up back 


on the street instead. 
_ The county as well as the city need 
to propose a plan to renovate the old 


_jail into an apartment building for 
the unhoused community and charge 


them extremely below market rent. 
They need to stop thinking that the 
plans and actions that they have been 
doing have had any type of effect on 
the issue. The amounts they generate 
for all the ridiculous projects they 
come up with should be all focused 
on providing permanent housing for 


the unhoused that remains affordable 


without any type of catch. 
The whole thought process to even 


think this is an okay proposal has to 


be that everyone who lives on the 
street is not worth more than shoving 
them in a closed jail house, similar to 
taking a stray animal to the pound. 
The only difference, society loves an- 
imals not the unhoused. Oh well hey, 
they live on the streets anyway they 
are going to be so happy when they 
get the chance to come inside. No, all 


the unhoused residents are not happy 
at all. Some of us are insulted that the 
county would devalue and declassify 
us to that extent. 

My opinion? I would never sleep 
inside of North County the way it 
is. North County brings back bad* 


memories for a lot of homeless people, 


including myself. The incidents that 
occured there didn’t always involve 
inmates either. They also involved 
offices who did too much all because 
of their sense of power. The jail makes 


- you feel so uncomfortable/‘when you 


are forced to live there due to your 
actions, I’m not even going to imagine 
living inside just because the county, 
the city, and society says it’s better 
than me being outside where they can 
see me. 


Markaya Spikes is a homeless activist who 
lives in Oakland. 
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Juan Haines 


ALL throughout my incarceration, 
I have never called my cell a home. 


Moreover, I consider the bars that cage 
me disrespectful, even to animals. So, 
I think Gakland Mayor Libby Schaaf 
let down some very vulnerable Pepple 
when she told the San Francisco © 
Chronicle that a vacant jail is an” obvi- 
ous” option for a homeless shelter: 

The idea to turn a shuttered jail 
into a shelter is a response to a 43% 
increase, Since 2017, of the homeless 
population in Alameda County. 

Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin 
agrees with Schaaf. 

The mayors are looking at ihe Glenn. 
E. Dyer Jail that closed in June asa 


Street Spirit 


cost-cutting measure. 
In today’s age of socially conscience 


advocates, utilizing the analysis. and 
~ conferring with “directly impacted” 


people results, the best practices out- 
comes. 
Hence, asking homeless people 


_ how they would like to use the vacant . 


Glenn E. Dyer Jail makes more sense 
than the “obvious” fix that’ s being 
touted by the mayors. 

Better yet, what would be the result 
of empowering | those directly impact- 
ed by homelessness? What if Oakland 
leaders brought together, city plan- 
ners, architects and directly impacted 
people to tear down the4ail in order to 
build something agreeable for Ala- 
meda County’s homeless? 


I have never called my cell a home.’ ee 


: “The directly impacted ae woul 
_ be presented with dignity and entitle- 


-ament: 


_Having the ability to break bread 
together, or to rest in comfort or heal 
our aching bodies, are fundamental 
rights that are connected to the pursuit 
of happiness espoused the American 


Style of Democracy. 


This philosophical analysis is im- 


~ portant. 


Happiness has no legal statute, it is 


‘not something t that is consumed, or 
seen in profits. Happiness is an objec- 


tive feeling, which is why the Amer- 
ican Style of Democracy protects the 
prisoner, the ailing, the homeless—the 
ones because of de jure or de facto 
reasons cannot defend themselves. 
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As an example, the Restore Oakland 
Community Hub is a model of design . 
-and art coming from multiple commu- — 

nity sources, including San Quentin 
State Prison. That project demon- 
strates what happens when leadership 
takes into account every sector of the 


~ community. The result is that there is a 


sense of unity—a sense of power with, 


not power over. 


_ Juan Haines is the Senior Editor for the 


San Quentin News, an inmate run news- 

paper produced out of San Quentin State 

Prison. He won the 2017 Silver Heart se 
award from the Society of Professional 

Journalists. : 


‘The last thing I'd want is to be surrounded by agents of repression. 


Jail from page 1 


have been doing for decades. A simple 
name change from prisoner and jail to 


homeless and shelter raises a question: 


What's the “altruistic” motive behind 
such an idea. And why now? 
Will this be the new trend as mass 
incarceration decreases? Is this what 
government officials plan to do with 
the country’s surplus labor to keep 
themselves employed? . 
No one will argue that homeless peo- 
ple are in need of immediate shelter, 
especially in Oakland where people 
living on the street has increased by 
47 percent over the last two years, — 
according to a study reported by the | 
Oakland Post. | 
I’m not certain anyone asked the 
homeless what they want, although 
I’m fairly certain some would wel- 
come the opportunity to be housed in 
a safe and clean environment, espe- 
cially those with children. Then too, 


perhaps officials and city leaders have 
embraced the maxim “Vegeat can’t 
be choosers.” 

However, the downtown jail’s 


_ proximity to Oakland’s police station, 


squad car parking lot, court building 
and district attorney’s office creates 

a backdrop of state repressive power 
that may traumatize men, women and 
children already suffering from neg- © 
ative experiences with the criminal 
justice system. 

It’s no different from what's done 
to prisoners. When I.arrived at the 
prison gate with life sentences (with 
the possibility of parole) more than 
20 years ago, I knew my term was 
a political decree that tacitly meant 
life without any possibility to obtain 
freedom — death by prison. “Lifers,” 


‘as we’re often called, back then didn’t 


discuss half-way houses or transition 
homes because they were virtually - 


‘nonexistent as most of us were stuck. 


Now that the California Depart- 


ment of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion has a federal mandate to reduce 
its prison population and cap it at 
137.5 percent of design capacity, more. 
lifers are pargling. That’s ushered in 
transition homes for parolees, now a 
staple of post incarceration. 

This is the new trend: disappear a 
city’s eyesores, like those impacted by 
the onslaught of gentrification, then 
create housing for them if not enough 
people are locked up. But what hap- 
pens when the “no vacancy” sign goes 
up on the jail and crime spikes? 

“Immoral,” “inhumane” and 


“wrong” is what some say about the 


idea to place the homeless in a high-_ 
rise jail. Because the jail can house 
more than 800 people, Oakland’s 
Mayor Libby Schaaf said the answer 
is “obvious” the homeless should be 
housed there. 

I suppose it’s an obvious answer if 
the tax dollars will remain in Oakland 
for such a project. After more than 20 


years of incarceration, I could.live in 

a jail as a condition for my “freedom.” 
But, given the choice, the last thing 
I’d want is to be surrounded by state 
agents of repression. 

And because many homeless are 
formerly incarcerated, it’s easy to 
understand how they may share my 
sentiments. So let’s be clear and not 
dress up the issue as if this proposed 
housing option is a condominium 
with “a beautiful view of the bay and 
downtown,” as The Chronicle reported 
Set. Ray Kelly saying. It’s a shelter, 
but it’s a jail nonetheless. 


Kevin D. Sawyer is a San Francisco 

native. He is the Associate Editor for 

the San Quentin News, an inmate run ~ 
newspaper produced out of San Quentin 

State Prison, and a 2016 recipient of The 

James Aronson Award for Social Justice 

Journalism. 


Tt was either get 


murdered, kill 
myself, or run 
away. 


Trans youth from page 1 


people counted nationally, a 2018 National Allinfice 
to End Homelessness (NAEH) analysis found that 
California was home to half of them. 
Nationally, an estimated 40 percent of unhoused 

_ youth in the U.S. identify as LGBTQ. In some Cali- 
fornia cities, that proportion is higher: According to 
San Francisco’s 2019 PIT count, 46 percent of all un- 
housed youth are LGBTQ, nearly a quarter of whom 
identify as transgender and non-binary. In Alameda 
County, where the latest available demographic 
data comes from 2017’s PIT count and where they 
do not specify how many youth respondents were 
also LGBTQ, about 0.7 percent of the total num- 
ber of unhoused youth identified as transgender. 
Preliminary data from Alameda County’s 2019 PIT 
count reveals that homelessness has leaped 43 per- 
cent overall since then. 

Greyson says that many queer youth, particular- 
ly those who have transitioned or plan to, become: 
homeless the way he did—they’re either kicked: 
out of their house, or they flee because they don’t 
feel safe there. “For younger people, there’s a lot of 
family rejection that leads to them being homeless,” 
said Nan Roman, president and CEO of NAEH. 

But once trans and non-binary people become 
homeless, they’re also more likely to avoid the 
shelter system than cisgender peers: 48 percent of 
cisgender unhoused adults were counted as unshel- 
tered in 2018, according to NAEH, compared to 56 
percent of transgender unhoused adults, and more 
than 80 percent of non-binary unhoused adults. — 

“For some people, being homeless is the worst 
thing in the whole free world, so they think, “Why 
wouldn’t you stay in a shelter?’ But that’s a very 

privileged perspective,” said Christopher Rodri- 
guez, the program manager at Castro Youth Hous- 
ing Initiative with Larkin Street Youth Services, San 
Francisco’s organization for homeless youth. “You 
could be raped in a shelter.” 

The connection between homelessness and sexual 
violence isn’t just a problem for LGBTQ people, nor 
is it a problem that’s less prevalent on the street: The 
National Runaway Switchboard estimates that with- 
in 48 hours of leaving home, a third of teens will be 
recruited into sex work. Rodriguez says that often, 
it takes just 72 hours for youth to be propositioned 
for sex. Many young people find life on the streets 
safer than shelters, and trans and non-binary people 
may avoid them because they’re often misgendered 
or forced to go to the shelter that matches their birth 
certificate. That can cause psychologically damaging 
feelings of gender.dysphoria, and can compound 
the violence and threats from other shelter residents. 

“They don’t feel like it’s clear what kind of facil- 
ities they should use, and they don’t think that the 
regular assessments that get used for everybody 
necessarily address what their problems are,” said 
Roman. 

In 2012, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development established the Equal Access rule, 
which was meant to stop shelters and support 
centers from discriminating based on sexual orienta- 
tion or gender identity. But in May, HUD published 
a proposed change to the rule, which would allow 


shelter providers to use an unhoused person’s sex to. 


determine where to—or whether to—house them in 
certain sex-separated facilities, depending on each 
providers’ “privacy, safety, practical concerns, reli- 
gious beliefs.” HUD insists that the rule would still 
bar discrimination based on sex or gender identity, 
but this could make shelter conditions a lot worse, 
said Roman, and push more trans and non-binary 
people onto the streets. - 

For trans people just as much as anyone else, 
Greyson says the core problem is intergenerational 
poverty and lack of affordable housing. Trans and 
non-binary people are particularly econorhically 
vulnerable: They’re three times more likely to make 
less than $10,000 per year, according to True Col- 
ors United, a national advocacy organization for 


- name, went up to San Francisco from San Jose last 
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LGBTQ unhoused youth; trans people of color are 
four times more likely to be unemployed. “Without 
[housing], you can’t get a job, you can’t get mail. 
You’re basically stuck if you’re homeless, and it’s 
that way on purpose,” he said. “The government 
and society doesn’t want people at the bottom to 
rise any more than they’re allowed to. I think a lot . 
needs to change.” 

How to make a safer shelter 

Bobbi, who is 23 and declined‘to share her last 


- Half of the chronically 
homeless adults were homeless 
when they were in the 
transitional age youth bracket. 


year, arriving with a few friends to visit the S.F. Art . 


Institute. She fell in love with the city immediate- 
ly—the energy, the hills, the beaches, the people, the 
neighborhood bars in the historic Castro neighbor- 
hood, which has long been a haven for the LGBTQ 
community. But outside one of those bars one night 
out, she and her friends were “confronted by this 
older white guy,” she said. There was an altercation; 
Bobbi defended herself, she sae. and landed in jail 
for three months. 

After her release, she turned to Larkin Street 
Youth Services, a San Francisco-based organization 
that runs housing programs and shelters for: un- 
housed people ages 18 to 24. 

For Bobbi, the shelter environment at Larkin 
Street’s 40-person “Lark-Inn” was just too hectic. 
She returned to San Jose for a time, couch-surfing 
and crashing where she could, as she had since she 
was 15. “Everything was just kind of bland there 
for me,” she said. “I kept thinking where was the 
last place where I was genuinely happy, and I kept 
thinking: San Francisco.” So she returned, and was. 
readmitted to the shelter. 

For most of her life, she had identified as trans, 
though she kept that information mostly to herself. 
But when she confided in one of the shelter leaders, 
he told her about a new program Larkin Street was 
developing—a transitional house built specifically 
for trans homeless youth. 

The Larkin Street house, a light-filled Victorian 
home in the Haight-Ashbury neighborhood, opened 
in March. Run by Larkin’s Castro Youth Housing 


Initiative, it’s the only program like it in the country, 


according to the San Francisco Chronicle. Six trans 
youth ages 18 to 24 can live there at once, and can 
stay for up to two years, during which time they're 
paired with case managers and connected with 
social services, job training, and education. They’re 
also given HIV prevention tools, supported if they 
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choose to medically transition, and equipped with 
savings accounts managed by Larkin Street. 

“It’s a client-led path, so the clients will tell us 
what they want, and we'll help them work on it,” 
said Larkin Street’s Rodriguez, who is also the 
director of the house. “The ideal would be they go 
to a two-year college, work in a-coffee shop in the 
weekends, save up some money, and at the end of 
two years, they'll get their [associate] degree, we'll 
give them back their savings account, they’Il move 
into a roommate situation with a friend that they 
met in our program ... and just move on. And have 
only one experience of homelessness.” : 

By focusing on comprehensive support in this 
critical time in a young person’s life, Rodriguez 


_ says.Larkin wants to reduce long-term homeless- 


ness. “Half of the chronically homeless adults were 
homeless when they were in the transitional age 
youth bracket,” he said. 

Bobbi was wary of moving into such a brand-new 
program after the chaos of the shelter system—“I’m 
a bit of a control freak,” she says—but she says she 
feels safé there. A garden, tended to by local volun- 


teers, blooms outside. There’s a large TV in the din- 
ing room, where Bobbi says she and her roommates ~ 


gather to watch Netflix. 

For those who can access it, the program could 
be transformative, but it has only six beds. (When 
CityLab visited in August, only four were taken.) 

In the East Bay, where Greyson lives, there are 
no shelters specially carved out for trans unhoused 
people. But even traditional shelters can retool their 
programming to be more inclusive of trans and 
non-binary people, says Roman. Along with the 
Equal Access Rule, HUD published guidance for 
shelter managers on how to use inclusive language, 
create appropriate facilities, and maintain confiden- 
tiality around what medication people are taking 
and what sex they were assigned at birth. Under 
the Trump administration, this guidance has been 
removed from HUD’s website, but it’s still up on the 
NAEH’s site. : 

More data on the magnitude of the problem is 
needed, Roman says, in order for there to be more 
resources dedicated. Point-in-time counts are 
infamous for undercounting all homeless popula- 
tions,especially unhoused youth, who may be stay- 
ing with a friend on the night the count is conduct- 
ed but are still technically homeless. And trans and 
non-binary people are likely to be particularly wary 
of sharing personal information about themselves 
with people conducting the counts. 

Roman says she was surprised that, based on 
NAEH’s analysis of the 2018 PIT count, transgen- 
der people were not technically disproportionately 
homeless: They make up 0.6 percent of the entire 


_ US. population, and 0.5 percent of the unhoused 


population. But Greyson and other trans homeless 


Trans youth continues on page 11 
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RVs lined up at the site as a resident walks through. 


Ariel Boone 


People living in RVs face many barriers to feeling secure 


Safe parking from page 1 


under a contract by Housing Con- 
sortium of the East Bay (HCEB), was 
created with a portion of an $8.6 
million grant allocated from the state 
of California’s Homeless Emergency 
Aid Program in 2018. It currently 
offers safe parking spaces for 30 RVs, 
electricity hookups, a hand-washing 


station, one extra large tank of potable 
water, portable toilets, and security. 


A shower truck comes once a week— 
which advocates and residents say is 
not quite enough. “I wish they would 
come more than once a week, but it 
is what it is,” says 39-year-old Jade 
Koga, one of the first new residents. 

Nobody under 18 is permitted, 
which disqualifies families with | 
children from moving in. However, 
the site does allow dogs. “Almost 
everybody here’s got dogs,” said Jade. 
She has five dogs, and she says it 
would be hard for her to find a shelter 
or housing that would accommodate 
them. 

Like Jorge Pefia, Jade also sees the 
RV site as a “godsend.” She remem- 
bers sleeping very soundly her first 
night in the lot. For the first time in a 
while, she wasn’t worried about theft 
or someone messing with her vehicle 
while she slept. Break-ins, costly tick- 
ets, towing and harassment by police: 
People living in their RVs face many 
barriers to feeling secure. 

One resident of the new RV site, 
Robert, remembers buying thick metal 
chain to strap down a generator and 
protect it from theft while parked 
outside on the street—but it was still 
stolen. Another resident, Deborah 
Benando, recalls when she parked 
her RV in Contra Costa County, 
police would bang on her door in the 
middle of the night to tell her and her 
husband sleeping in the vehicle was 
illegal. Jorge Pefia said he felt like 
he was a “nuisance” to people when 
he parked on the street. His RV has 
accrued up to $800 in tickets he cannot 
pay. Once, he says, a neighbor called 
the police on his vehicle even when he 
was parked in a legal spot. 

So far, the site seems to be a wel- 
come intervention for the people who 
live there. However, advocates feel 


the barrier to entry is far too high for 
it to be lauded as a comprehensive 
solution. The site is invite-only—or 
an “invitation zone,” as Mayor Schaaf 
described it in June—which means 
that there is no application process. 
You have to be tapped by outreach 
workers in order to secure a spot. 
Who's invited—or not 


The process for ensuring you are 
invited remains unclear. The city says 


it identified 22 RVs parked along 85th 
and Edes Avenues that it intended 

to target for the site. Of the residents 
that Street Spirit spoke to, some who 
were living in RVs along that corri- 
dor say outreach workers knocked 

on their doors weeks before the site 
opened, giving out flyers about the 
safe parking lot. One said she phoned 
the site manager repeatedly before the 
site was open, eager to move off of 
the street as soon as possible. Anoth- 
er couple read about the site in the 
newspaper while they were living in 
their RV on the streets in Contra Costa 
County and came to Oakland in hopes 


For the first time in 
a while, Jade wasn't 


worried about theft, or 
someone messing with 
her RV. 


of being invited. 

But there are many who have not 
been invited. Take Deandre Nash, for 
example. Deandre, who goes by Dre, 
had been living at Union Point Park 
in Oakland in his RV for a couple of 
weeks when the city handed out evic- 
tion notices on August 16. “I called 
211 immediately and asked, ‘Are there 
any spots open at the RV site?’” he 
said. “The woman said it was invi- 
tation only. She said that’s the only 
parking site for RVs. I don’t know 
how you get a spot there.” 

When that eviction began four days 
later, on August 20, Dre’s RV—which 
is inoperable—was towed. 

According to city officials, the 
people who were evicted from. Union 
Point were not offered a place in the 


safe parking site because, despite the 
city’s plans to expand the 71st Ave. 
site to accommodate 45 to 48 RVs by 
the end of August, it was full at the 
time. Still, the lack of transparency 


involved in the decision-making pro- _ people with inoperable vehicles and ies 
cess causes confusion. For people like people who sleep in their cars. “Some- 
Dre, knowing whether . body 
he could eventually geta = « oye who has a 
spot at the site eae The woman said it was running, 
a lot of energy. It could invitation-on ly. “ function- 
also save money spent on al RV, 
tow fees, as he moves his insurance, 
RV around the city insearchofanew _ registration, is not in as deep a crisis 
place to park, dodging eviction notices as someone whose car doesn’t work, 
from the city. doesn’t have a driver’s license and 
The current residents of the safe can’t get their vehicle registered or 
parking site have mixed feelings about insured,” she adds. 
how adding more RVs will change the The consequences of these “No 
culture of their new home. Jade Koga _ overnight parking” zones play out 
says she trusts the site manager’s during evictions all over the city, 
judgment about who to invite, but is including the one on 85th and Edes 
worried that more people and more Avenues leading up to the opening of 
density could bring more conflict. the safe parking site. 
When resident Robert heard about the On July 11, after Mayor Schaaf » 
plans, he expressed doubt about over- announced the RV site, the city tagged 
crowding and said he thinks it might | approximately 70 vehicles parked on 
be a mistake. But Deborah Benando 85th and Edes for removal, plastering 
smiled and spread her hands. “I think “No overnight parking” signs along 
that’s wonderful,” she said, adding the road, according to a public records 
that she hoped the city could help request. 
more people. By July 16, five days later, the city’s 
A “disappearing act” records say most of the vehicles aig 
The city currently has plans to marked and tagged on 85th and Edes 
open three more RV sites, bringing had left when police arrived to empty 
the total to four—for now. Mean- the street. An independent journalist 
while, more and more people are named Omar Yassin happened to be 
living in their vehicles in Oakland. on the street that morning: He had 
According to the 2019 Point-in-Time received an urgent text message from 
count, a majority of unhoused peo- an older man living in his inopera- 


ple in Alameda County live in vehi- 
cles—35-percent. Increasingly, these 
people are finding stickers on their 
cars for removal, as notices for “No 
Overnight Parking” zones appear on 
street signs. Block by block, vehicle 
dwellers are being forced to move— 
and perhaps the city’s plans for RV 
sites are secondary to its plans for 
evictions. Needa Bee, an activist with 
Homeless Advocacy Working Group 
and The Village, calls the new RV site 
and ongoing evictions a “disappear- 
ing act.” 

“1 think this is the city’s attempt of 
making it uncomfortable for homeless 
people to be here, and for shuffling 
people around, so that people don’t 


have to look at them,” Needa says. 
She also says the city has an obligation 
to talk to the people they’re about to 
evict and develop programs based on 
the needs of people there—including 


ble van, who was out of options for 
towing his broken-down vehicle on 
eviction day. 

Yassin had been working on a story 
about the city’s expanded “No over- 
night parking” zones, including along 
the 85th and Edes corridor. “This was 
a gigantic area,” Yassin says. “This 
was going to be a Square mile area 
where you couldn’t park your RV and 
sleep.” According to Yassin’s report- 
ing, residents with inoperable vehicles 
parked along the street had to call 
acquaintances to help them move, or 
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Tdon't know how you get a spot there’ 


“I didn’t go there todoa public 
spectacle, to remark about a social or 
political situation. It just ended up 


Safe Parking from page 10 


face the city’s tow trucks and the loss 
of their belongings. 

The city reports it towed 11 vehicles 
on July 16—but that number could 
have been 14, if Yassin and other 
residents of that vehicle encampment 
hadn’t been there to help, Yassin 
says. Assistant city administrator Joe 
DeVries says the police department “doesn’t <now what's. next for the site 
told him the RVs, ultimately towed =r its residents after its pilot period 
from the encampment on July 16 were vends. “We're not sure what happens 
completely unoccupied and empty of < in six months,” he told Street Spirit. 
personal belongings. But from Yassin’s ? DeVries also said the residents of 
reporting, it appears police certainly — the RV Site are a different population 
intended to tow lived-in vehicles: In | from those who live in the city’s Tuff 
an incident recorded on video, he Sheds, acknowledging that some RV 
stood between police and a woman’s —_ owners would score lower on the 
occupied trailer, pleading for officers needs assessment that the county re- 
to let.a neighbor tow her to.the safe. quires for placing people.in housing. 
RV site, instead of allowing OPD’s Candice Elder, founder and execu- 
towing contractor to take her trailer tive director of the East Oakland Col- 
to an impound lot. Ultimately, on lective, says it seems the site is going 
the morning of the eviction, just two well for residents, but the prospect 
vehicles were allowed to be towed to _ of the pilot ending without a plan to 
the safe RV site. house them is worrisome. “What is 


up being an activist there, because 
there was no other option.” 
_ What happens in six months? 
The RV site is a pilot program, and 
the city’s initial plan is to run it for six 
months. DeVries confirmed. the city. 


Jade Joga (left) and Jorge Pefia (right) at the RV site. 


being that way,” says Yassin. “I ended 


the city’s plan when the six months is 
over for the’site, and residents have to 
move back?” she asks. 

Jade Koga is grateful for the time 
she has in the lot, even if it is ulti- 
mately only six months. “Should be 
enough time to get a job and get back 
on my feet,” Jade says. 


Neighboring cities 


4, haven't taken sufficient 


action to protect RV 
dwellers. 


Other residents weren’t sure what 
they would do if the city cut off 


_ access to the site. Robert said if the 


city closed the lot, or if residents were 
disinvited, he would just park his 

RV on the street again. Jorge Pefia 
told Street Spirit it would be hard to 
decide whether to give up his RV if : 
he secured longer-term housing. But 
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_ sufficient action to protect RV dwellers 
or people who live in their cars. East 
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Deborah Benando was ecstatic about 
the idea of leaving her RV behind. She 
and her husband were waiting for 
Social Security benefits to arrive, and 
they hope to secure a spot in a new 
development that will provide afford- 
able housing for homeless veterans. 
For Deborah, carting water from the 
water tank to her RV each night and 
washing dishes in a tub gets old. 
Neighboring cities haven’t taken 


Palo Alto has a safe parking program 
that currently serves 16 RVs, but it’s 
run by a nonprofit organization, not 
the city. In June, the city council of 
Mountain View debated an ordinance 
that would have banned RVs from 
parking on public streets at all hours. 
But after strong local outcry and 
opposition from civil rights groups 
like the ACLU, leaders postponed the 
decision. San Francisco plans to open 
a safe lot for overnight parking near 
the Balboa Park BART station by No- 
vember or December, offering about 
30 spots for mid-to-large sized vehi- 
cles, including vans and RVs. It will 
also be invite-only, and people will 
only be allowed to stay for 90 days. In 
March, Berkeley’s city council passed 
an all-out ban on parking RVs on 
public streets overnight, to take effect 
later this year. They are currently in 
the process of implementing a short- 
term safe parking site for RV dwellers 
like the one in Oakland. However, 
residents would only be allowed to 
stay there for two weeks before being 
made to move on. 

All four residents of Oakland’s 
new RV site who talked to Street Spirit 
described how significant it was that 
they feel they now have space to 
think, and greater peace of mind. 

Doesn’t everyone deserve that? 


a 


Ariel Boone is an independent journalist 
and researcher in Oakland. She previously 
worked for the daily TV and radio news 
show Democracy Now! in New York City. 
She is not related to the Editor of this 


paper. 
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The cycle of 
destruction in 
American cities 


By Chane: Blackwell 


A frame, a skeleton, another crane, another 
construction site, a point of destruction, a high rise, 
a hole in the earth, a makeshift environment, an un- 
wanted site like Washington in the 1980's. A tent, an 
encampment, the rent is due, an eviction, rent paid, 
the bank, eviction granted, the courts, the shelter, 
the judges, the capitalist state, the bulldozers. A 
disruption, a bottled-up mess, total disregard, a pile 
of corruption, Oakland, but not Oakland alone. It’s 
every major city. 

Especially those with a substantial number of 


_ black folks. And sometimes smack dab in the mid- 


dle of the black community, or what was the black. 
community. Gentrification, 7th Street West Oakland. 
Used to be known as “urban renewal,” or rather 
negro-removal. 

The funding, the grarits, the availability, the 
funding sources, the resources, the financial plan- 
ners, the bailout, the investment banks, the brokers, 
the investors, the debt, the allowances, the financial 


gain, the expenditures, the community block grants, 


the profit, the net gain, the profit losses, the greed 
factor. Money laundering, a mayor, a city councilp- 
erson, an investor, a real estate broker, a developer, 
an envelope, a mannequin with coins falling, a 
reinvention of a wheel, a day of kick back, the slush 
fund, payola, another envelope, the cost. 

A pink elephant in the room, the disenfranchised, 
the destitute, the dispossessed, disqualified, in a 
nutshell, the urban poor. The low-income, those un-. 
able, the on the fringes, the on the brink, the home- 
less, the other America. An encampment, a project 


building, a developed tenement building, a slum, a 


dwelling unsuitable. 


_ The American dream, a house the size of a match- 
box. An eagle coughing, collapsing, and crumbling. — 
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The disgrace, the horror, the tragedy, the nightmare, _ 


the painstaking greed, the raging evil, the sickness 
of a society. The filth, 30 pieces of silver, manifest 
destiny, the eminent domain, the conquest, a domi- 
nant force, gentrification, a pitiful grin, another tent. 


Charles Blackwell is a nationally and internationally 
published poet who lives in Oakland. 


‘Chosen 


Trans youth from page 8 


¢ 


youth said that this reflects fe flaws of reporting 


rather than the reality of the situation. “It’s wild rec- | 


ognizing how many people in my [trans] oe 
ty are homeless, and also of color,” he said. 
Transgender and non-binary people “were found 


‘Normal has such a negative 
connotation to it, but that’s 
my goal...I want to have these 
things, and finally feel normal 
and complete.’ 


in almost every state and two-thirds of the Continua 
of Care in the U.S,” NAEH’s analysis of 2018 PIT 
count data found. L.A. had the highest number of 
transgender people experiencing homelessness. 

The concentration of unhoused LGBTQ people 
in California cities like L.A. and San Francisco can 
be explained in part by the historically welcoming 
nature of those places, says Rodriguez. “Everyone’s 
like, ‘I’m seeking safety and I came to San Francis- 
co’ because that’s what we’re known for,” he said. 
“They’re often surprised that we’re in a housing 


families are very important’ 


~ crisis.” 


The road to “normal” : 

Greyson spends a few afternoons a month at 
Youth Spirit Artworks, a Berkeley-based nonprofit 
jobs training program for homeless and low-income 
youth that uses art for skill-building. Warm and 
soft-spoken, he’s beloved there. A peer lit up when 
they saw him sitting at the table outside. “I love 


_you, Greyson,” they said. 


_ The community Greyson has found there, like the 
one he found in those first days at the West Oakland 
shelter, is another valuable source of support. It’s 
those kinds of connections that places like the Lar- 
kin Street transitional house want to foster, too. — 

“What we do here is provide mutual support from 
peers,” Rodriguez said. “Chosen families are very 
important ... finding a group of friends that have 


- something deeply in common that will come help 


you in the middle of the night.” 

That chosen family—along with therapy—can 
help youth address the severe mental health issues 
that afflict the trans community: A 2018 American 
Academy of Pediatrics study found that 50 percent 
of adolescents (ages 11 to 19 years old) who had 
transitioned from male to female had attempted 
suicide. “Literally every trans and queer person I 
know has mental illness; most of itis PTSD,” said _ 
Greyson, who adds that more trans-centered hous- 
ing options would help a lot. “If you’re trans you're. 
already turned away enough. You might as well be 
with people who understand the struggle you're 


going through.” 

After a few months in the house, Bobbi feels she’s 
on the right path to start a new life. “For the longest 
time, it was like, about surviving,” she said. “Just 
wondering where I was going to stay at night. This 
has been kind of the first time I’ve been super-stable 
and I feel like that’s something that’s given me the 
freedom to explore what I want.” 

Growing up, Bobbi says, her parents were home- 
less; her aspirations always revolved around mak- 
ing a lot of money and having somewhere to stay: 
Now that she’s been saving up and has a roof over 
her head, she’s realized that “I could do so much 
more than that.” She’s getting her GED, and will 
use it to apply for a scholarship to the Arts Institute. 


- There, Bobbi wants to study culinary arts, but she’s 


also exploring hair and makeup—she’s been practic- 
ing on her roommates. 

“Normal has such a negative connotation to it, 
but that’s my goal,” said Bobbi. “I want to come 
home after a 9-to-5 and just think about work. I 
want to have these things, and finally feel normal 
and complete.” 


Sarah Holder i is.a staff writer at CityLab, where this 
article originally appeared. 
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Bay Area: BART Director 
Considering 
Ban on 
Panhandlers 


BART Director 
Debora Allen says 
that among the areas 
of dissatisfaction for 
riders, panhandling is 
one she gets consistent, 
negative feedback about ona weekly basis, reports 
KPIX 5. 

“What the panhandling ordinance would prohibit 
is people asking for money and that would have to 
include the street performers that, or I should say 
the train performers who ask for money after they 
perform. But it also includes people like the women 


who walk around with infants in slings,” said Allen. 


Because BART currently does not have an an- 
ti-panhandling rule, there are no details about how 
it would be enforced. Right now, only “aggressive 
panhandling” and loud music are violations of the 
penal code. 

Allen hopes to have a first draft of the ondinanee 
by early October. 


New York, NY: NYC Settlement Creates 
New Protections for Trans, GNC People in 
Homeless Shelters 


In New York City, the Department of Homeless 
Services is changing its policy on ohw to approach 
transgender and gender-nonconforming residents 
at homeless shelters. This comes four years after a 
transgender man filed a discrimination complaint 
with the city Commission on Human Rights, reports 
The City. 

The settlement, which occurred last month, 
requires all staff at DHS and its programs to be 
trained on the new policies, including that DHS 
peace officers must use individuals’ correct pro- 
nouns. 


Austin, TX: Mayor Recommends Limits 
on Public Camping 


After a July ordinance made it legal to sleep out- 
side in Austin, TX, Mayor Adler is recommending 
restricting where unhoused people can set up their 
tents. The three recommended areas of restriction - 
are: high pedestrian traffic areas, high vehicular 
traffic areas, and high flood risk areas. The new lim- 
itations will not be criminally enforced, according 
to the city Manager’s office. These restrictions come 


after feedback from community members and law 


enforcement, reports KXAN. 


San Francisco, CA: SF Takes First Step to 
Opening Safe Parking Site 


At the end of August, San Francisco Planning 
Commission unanimously approved a proposal to 
open a safe parking lot for vehicle dwellers near 
the Balboa Park BART os according to KQED 
News. 

The pilot program would provide space for 33. 
vehicles, bathrooms, showers, laundry facilities, a 


. kitchen and eating areas. The facility would also 


have 24-hour security and office space for on-site 
services. However, the space would only be tempo- 
rary. The plan is for the center to be located at the 
future site of Balboa Upper Yards, a 138-unit afford- 
able housing complex slated to begin construction 
in October — 


San Diego, GA: UN Observer Calls 
For ‘Moratorium’ On Criminalizing 
Homelessness 


In August, United Nations special rapporteur on 
adequate housing Leilani Farha toured the streets of 
San Diego, talking to people dealing with the city’s 
unprecedented housing crisis. 

In an interview with KPBS, she said “I would love 
to see a moratorium on the criminalization of home- 
lessness in. this city.” She also encouraged public 
officials to “better acquaint themselves with what 
their international human rights obligations are, and 
to start using that to determine pene, programs, 
ordinances, or lack of ordinances.” 
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Complaints against the homeless could backfire 


——— COMMENTARY ———__ * 
By Kheven LaGrone 


IN April of 2018, the City of Oakland launched — 
“OAK 311”—an app and web service that was built 
to make it easy for residents to “report problems 
and request infrastructure maintenance.” Unsur- 
prisingly, it has become a public forum where users 
dehumanize homeless people. 

The complaints leave no room for unhoused 
people to defend themselves. Many people de- 
mand that the city mistreat unhoused people and 
disregard their rights. Users have the option to. 
complain anonymously so they do not have to take 
any responsibility for their posts. OAK 311 does not 
give the same respect to the privacy of the homeless. 
The platform asks you to provide the exact address 
of your complaint.on a map, and also allows you to 
post a photo. 

This has the effect of putting a homeless person 
in danger of being found and harassed. It also gives 
uninformed users a platform to spread inaccurate 
information. Take this person’s complaint, for exam- 


ple: 


This illegal homeless situation is a menace to 
society. It’s contributing to the spread of disease, 
fire and a lower quality of life for children and 
tax payers. People dumping harmful debris © 
and halting civilian foot traffic. Children and 
animals at risk. This Has to stop. It’s illegal! 

I've watched homeless painting their sheds and 
cutting down trees in an entitled effort. This is 
public space and should be respected as such. — 
When a homeless person can fly an American 
flag they are capable of filling out a job applica- 
tion and moving on with their life. 


. This complaint was based on hate and ignorance, 
not facts. He assumed the person was homeless 
because he wasn’t looking for a job. The homeless 
person might have a job, but he can’t afford to rent 
in Oakland. He could have been flying the flag _ 
because he was a homeless disabled veteran who 
couldn’t work. He may not receive enough disabili- 
ty or government assistance to rent an apartment. 

The person who filed the complaint, like many 
members of the public, wrongly assumed that 
shelter was readily available to all homeless people. 
They believed that the city has offered every home-. 
less person shelter and that many turned down 
shelter in order to sleep in their tents. This is incor- 
rect. While it is true that some unhoused people 


choose not to sleep in shelters because they cannot 


accommodate their situations, Oakland declared a 
shelter crisis because of the lack of available shelter. 
There are waiting lists for shelter in Oakland. 

The complainer is also ignorant of homeless 
rights. While dumping is illegal, being homeless is 
not. Camping in a public space is not illegal if one 
has nowhere else to go. Thus, legally, the city can 
either clean up the encampment and let people be, 
or find them shelter. The city cannot cite somebody 


simply for existing in public space. _ 

Another complaint to OAK 311 unfairly stereo- 
types homeless people. With no proof, another 
user ignorantly assumed the homeless were drug 


- addicts. He wrote: 


There seems to be no end to the number of ille- 
gal campers. How many millions of tax dollars 
have been wasted on all hand outs, enabling, 
pandering and diaper service. All for a bunch of 
people who really only want there next fix. 


This stereotype was incorrect. According to an 
Alameda County’s 2017 Point in Time:count, 22 per- . 
cent people who were surveyed became homeless 
after losing a job, and 56 percent reported that they 
could not obtain housing because they were unable 
to afford rent. Only 15 percent reported becoming 
homeless due to a drug problem. Such complaints 
to OAK 311 spread the ignorance and hatred of 


homeless people. This could endanger the lives and 


safety of people living in encampments. The City 
of Oakland has a responsibility to protect all its cit-. 
izens, including those living in encampments, from 
harassment and physical risks? City officials did not 
respond to Street Spirit’s requests for comment. 

In his essay titled “What You Should Know Before 
Becoming Homeless” (Street Spirit, April 2018) for- 
merly homeless writer Andy Pope recounted being 
constantly humiliated and dehumanized because 
he was homeless. People felt entitled to vilify and 
criminalize him. He wrote: 

The worst thing about being homeless has noth- 
ing to do with hygiene, sleeplessness, malnu- 
trition, weather conditions, difficulty focusing 
on anything other than day-to-day survival, or 
any of the other things that make homelessness 
miserable for most people. 


According to Pope, the-worst thing about being 
homeless is the way he was mistreated—as are 
many of the people who are complained about on 
OAK 311. 

Ironically, the complaints to OAK 311 also have 
the potential to backfire on the city. The complainers 
often make demands that the city cannot satisfy. For 
example, they demand that the city compromise _ 


‘homeless rights. Because the city has to protect 


the rights of even its homeless citizens, many have 
gone on to complain that the city is unresponsive or 


ineffectual. In this way, their anger and frustration 


has only added unnecessary friction to Oakland’s 
shelter crisis. 


Kheven LiGione: is a writer and activist who lives in 


_ Oakland. 


